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Future CPS 


Civilian Public Service for the liftime of 
the draft act will be vastly reduced in 
scope as compared to the peak in October 
1945 when approximately 8,600 men were 
assigned to more than 150 camps and units. 
After Oct. 1, 1946, less than 1,000 men will 
be distributed between some 10 camps and 
units. This camp strength is expected to 
continue to March 1947 with released men 
being replaced with new assignees. After 
that the number of men will gradually 
diminish until the last discharges—which 
will occur if men are drafted into CPS in 
March 1947 (final month of the draft ex- 
tension law) in September of 1948 because 
of the requirement of 18 months of service. 

It is expected that all the agricultural 
experiment stations, the dairy farm units, 
and the majority of the hospital units now 
functioning will be closed out by Oct. 1. 


(Continued on page 2) 


CPS Lore 


In the days when detached service in 
mental hospitals was first opening up, an 
assignee at the Glendora, California, camp 
decided to educate himself on the prob- 
lems of the mentally ill. As he was check- 
ing out “The Mind That Found Itself” from 
the library of a nearby city, he mentioned 
to the librarian (who knew vaguely about 
conscientious objectors) that if the library 
had available other books on mental illness, 
abnormal! psychology, etc., they would be in 
demand by COs who were interested in 
getting into mental hospitals. 

Noting the questioning look on the li- 
brarian’s face, the CPS man commented 
that the labor shortage had become so 
acute during the war that COs were being 
assigned to such institutions as attendants. 

With a gasp of understanding, the li- 
brarian replied, “Oh, you mean they want 
to work there.” 

* * *k & 





CPS men have frequently speculated upon 
what circumstances would incline a man to 
seek a payless job as an assignee if the issue 

wasn’t created by the draft. A story from 
Camp Magnolia, Arkansas, (destroyed by 
a hurricane in 1944) supplies one answer. 

On one sunny day, a young man visited 
camp and asked to be taken on a tour of 
the place. He was particularly pleased to 
have confirmed the rumor he had heard 
that CPS men received no pay. Having 
learned this, he was eager for details on 
how he could get into CPS. He asserted 
that he was a CO but didn’t belong to any 
church. 

After a lengthy discussion in which the 
would-be recruit learned of the intricacies 
of conscience and the special attention 
sometimes given to it by the FBI, his story 
came out. It seems he was a conscientious 
objector—to paying alimony—and had just 
quit a job rather than make payments. 
His aversion to the army was based on the 
same sensitivity to deductions from his pay. 
He had decided that a safe haven from the 
alimony collectors would be a CPS camp 
where he could work contentedly without 
remuneration. 
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Keys Report 


A valuable document for future evalu- 
ation of the guinea pig phase of the CPS 
program is contained in a report to Selec- 
tive Service by Dr. Ancel Keys, director 
of the starvation experiment at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, on the experiment. His 
critical evaluation of the shortcomings of 
the government and appraisal of the entire 
project was a-consequence of routine re- 
quests for comment on the guinea pig 
projects solicited from experiment directors 
by Selective Service. 

The entire report was read into the Con- 
gressional Record for July 15, 1946 by Hon. 
Walter H. Judd, of Minnesota, who de- 
clared: “During the war some of the most 
interesting experiments ever held in the 
field of Baad nutrition were conducted 
by the Laboratory of Physiological Hygiene 
at the University of Minnesota ... . carried 
out with volunteers from conscientious ob- 
jectors in Civilian Public Service Camps. 

“Under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including a report by Dr. Keys which 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Strike 


According to a news release from strikers 
at Glendora, Calif. who now have con- 
tinued their protest for more than 100 days, 
the assignees still working at the camp 
(with the exception of the Russian Molo- 
kans) have been transferred to the Tan- 
bark side camp. Remaining at the base 
camp at Dalton with the strikers are O. D. 
Breham, the camp director, a few foremen 
and the camp manager. 

The release states: “The men are still 
staying in camp to continue the food 

acking project. To date, 889 packages have 
aeons sent out to 153 needy families in Hol- 
land, France, Belgium, Bavaria, Norway, 
Italy, Hungary, and now, two new fields 
of activity, Germany and Finland. This is a 
total of 9,779 pounds of food shipped since 
the beginning of the strike.” 

All of the 47 arrested men have now 
been indicted—Behre and Atherton for 
failure to transfer and the rest for failure 
to perform assigned duties. A new trial date 
in the transfer case has been set for Sept. 
17, 1946. At the arraignment of the rest of 
the men July 22, the defense atorney, A. 
L. Wirin, of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, entered a motion for dismissal of 
the cases. Consideration of the motion was 
postponed until August 5, 1946. 





CO Families 


A largely unrecorded chapter in the his- 
tory of Civilian Public Service is the con- 
tribution to the program’s peace testimony 
made by wives and children of assignees. 
In many instances, these dependents lived 
without a family income for four years 
until the husband and father was finally 
released. 

The majority of the wives shared their 
husband’s convictions regarding the war, but 
in those cases where this was not true 
there has been little indication that the 
assignees did not have the moral support 
of their marriage partners. There have 
been few knowa cases of divorce which can 
be attributed to the twin problems of no 
family income and different points of view 
on the war. 

The measure of sacrifice made by the 

families of CPS men can best be deter- 
mined by the relatively low dependency 
burden which the churches were asked to 
shoulder. Men who have helped distribute 
church funds to needy dependents of COs 
declare that church aid supplied a “minor” 
proportion of the total requirement which 
was largely met by help from friends, 
relatives, savings and sacrificial living on 
the part of the dependents. 
_ The churches at all times were unreserved 
in their offer of funds to meet minimum 
needs of CO dependents. Thorough pre- 
sentation of the plans for providing this 
aid kept all CPS men informed. Neverthe- 
less, there was a marked reluctance on the 
part of most CPS men to avail themselves 
of church support until they had exhausted 
all other sources of help. This attitude 
was due to hesitation to add to the finan- 
cial load of the churches which were faced 
during the war with the need of raising 
several million dollars to support the CPS 
program. Many assignees asserted that 
until their family needs were severe, they 
would prefer that church funds go for relief 
if there was money left over after meeting 
the requirements of the program. 

The details of how these CPS families 
met the problems of incomeless years are 
contained in personal letters, diaries, and 
applications for minimum assistance which 
came to the church agencies and NSBRO. 
Many constitute tales of family heroism 
and sacrifice which are at the same time a 
testimony to the convictions and principles 
of the CO dependents. 

Hundreds of families were forced to live 
with relatives who frequently had neither 
adequate income or space to accomodate 
additional persons. any mothers found 
it impossible to obtain adequate care for 
children to permit them to seek a job. In 
other cases, this problem was met. Wives 
without children were able to work in most 
cases and often lived near the camp where 
the husband was assigned. There were 
frequent cases, however, where the wife’s 
ill health prevented her from working. 

Dozens of families of men in Brethren 
and Friends camps particularly were aided 
materially without added cost to the 
churches through living near the camps and 
obtaining food, meals and other needs at 
wholesale cost from the camp. These fam- 
ilies, in most cases, included children and 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Discharges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge: 


For Length of Service: 

Belton, Mont.: Frank A. Bennett, Jr., Abraham 
H. Heinrichs, fxn J. Roth, E. Roth, 
Ervin Jantz, _H. Spackman, Donald L. 
Bissey, Allen Me , David E. Groves, Hiram 
E. Engle, Marvin R. Voth, Roy A. Jantz, Paul 
R. Koehn, Floyd R. Unruh, og 8. Lehman, 
Clarence M. Yoder, Frank L. Knocke, Eli W. 
Unruh, Elwin D. Lapp, David E. Beals, Albert 
d. Miller, Jesse 8. Diener, Rudolph Neufeld, 
Richard 8. Weaver. 

Big Flats, N. Y.: Russell A. Miller, Henry T. 
Turek, James M. McLean, Austin R. Shank, 
Floyd A. Hawkins, Francis w. Pyle, Franksly 8. 
Kazmierski, Joseph D. Crouch, John B. Steinhil- 


ber, Howard W. Bunting, Charles R. Osborn, 
Dominic Fiorello, Robert , Everard P. 
Webster, Theodore W. Donovan, Albert B. 


Stewart, Milten R. Sheen, Jr., Thomas Waring, 
Wesley G. Smith, Alvin W. Brown, Otis A ° 
Jr., George W. Fisher, Herbert W. LaBotz, 
Wilfred F. Creasdale, Robert W. Stevens, a 
\ Kenneth D. A. 


William W. Ambler Jr., David C. Beardslee, 
Peter G. Bennett, Harry Duncan, Wardell A. 
Davis, Harold P. Zimmerman, Joel H. Leeds, 
Kenneth L. ee. Gerald E. Myers. 

Bowie, Md. (including detached service): Ivan H. 

Grigsby, Richard M. betyy omy Robert W. 
Helriegel, Douglas R. Egles, Allen B. Duckworth, 
Norman Abrahams, Howard A. Bacon, 
Ernest L. “oder, Albert H. Lawson, Porter 
G. Hiatt, Lenneth G. ao gg Howard V. 
Rothery, Nicholas Mammone, John | Spaul- 
ding, Robert 8. Camburn, Edward J. Baker, 
Karl G. W. Wennerberg, Lloyd = Brubaker, 
Wayne E. Wheeler, Edwin W. Miller, Wa B. 
Smith, David R. Hoover, Willard A. Diener, 
Russell R. O’Neal, Harry H. Peters, Gerard V. 
Haigh, Leslie Eisan, May + A A. Dupre, Arthur 
A. Voth, Jesse G. Dicke: enno Schmidt, 
B. Heisey, Harvey E. Ron" Henry E.’ Sest- 
man, H. Don Hirschner, Earl a Ressler, Wilbur 
E. Rapp, Luke J. Shank, Franklin W. Griffith, 
Galen R. Quakenbush, Henry T. Henrikson. 

Bratteboro, Vt., Hospital: Herbert P. Beam, Jr., 
Luther A. Andre, Daniel 8. Allen. 

Cambridge, Md., Hospital : Clair R. Hurst. 
Camino, Calif.: 
Penner, Russell G. Curtis, King 
Arnold R. Buller, Joseph J. Wolf, Eugene § 
Palmer, John V. Heatwole, Allen G. Lane, 
Daniel W. Mohler, George M. Flora, John A. 
Dick, Dillard W. Dirks, Frederick M. Sparling. 
Caseade Locks, Ore.: Charles O. Bishop, David 8. 

Smith, Lynn E. Brown, Jr. 
Catonsville, Md., Hospital: Roy B. Dunn, John 


Yoder, Jr., Clyde S. Bender, Kenneth R. Radach, 
Allen 'B. Ressler, Raymond M. Sala. 
Chieago, Tll., Alexian Bros. Hospital: Lon T. 


Winkle, Olin M. Byerly. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Hospital: Thomas Green, Jr., 
William E, Scott, Vernon M. Simmons, Joseph 
8S. Tassoe. 

Coast and Geodetic: Harlan G. Bowman, William 
E. Wildman, Glenn P. Frank, John H. Messamer, 
Elias B. Stakland, Edward N. Strait, Jr. 


College Park, Md., Ag. Unit: Roger C. Sheets, 
Robert A. Milnes. 

Columbus, Ohio: Andrew Tornquist, Sherman D. 
Keener. 


CPS Dairy denen yeh Howard E. Brovont, Jacob 
L. Sock Robert L. Luedtke, Lester M. Flory, 
q pune Muc', Reuben D. Hersh r, Evert 

Rossiter, Melvin F. Hutton, Oren R. Augs- 
nae Harper W. Good, Isaac D. 
George A. Graber, Elmer N. Rutt, Chelsia A. 
Stout, Donald R. Fisher, Everett M. Matzigkeit. 

CPS Dairy Tester: Fred Tipton, James W. Heisey, 
John W. Downing, Warren M. Hineline, Ken- 


neth E. F came <a J. Yoder, Misholea ¥. 
Bartlet Kenneth 


ye De i 
Mi 4 Ll C. Rempel, Orville A. Yoder, 
Ivan P. Sutter,. George H. H. Reed, Davi Cc 
Toews, Paul R. Carr, 


w. La- 
cone L. Graber, Chester B. Johnson, Otho J. 


CPS Guinea Pig: Robert C. i , 
Kidder, William ~ Stanton, Jr., Robert C. 
Nagler, William 8 Armin 
Saeger, Jr., Albert Ms Votaw. 
Denison, Iowa: Dan E. Yoder, Ora W. Miller, 
Maynard C. Book, Lowell E. Mumaw, John M. 
caged Paul L. Troyer, Ronald 8. Welsh, 


William A. Rundall. 
N. Bon Melvin A. Zuck, Frank 
v. Miles, Leonard W. Holden, Theodore H. 
at 
Farnhurst, Del., Hospital: Frederick J. Wagner, 


osp 
anaes, Se D. ga 


Fort Collins, Colo.: Joseph a ony. "M. Dick, 
Marvin Kaufman, Charlies E. Miller, Lawrence 
O. Koehn, Lester R. Bender, Albert C. Owens 

—_- oi Penner, Joseph 8. 


Gainesville, Fia., Publie H Health : Russell R. Hiatt, 
Gerald V. Daniel, Joe M. Sides, Gaylord H. 

Brenneman, C. Goering. 

Gatlinburg, ig Edmund D- Christo; 
Jr., James E. Farmer, Do R. 
Richard E. Labuhn, Thomas 
Gehrke, John H. Parker, Wa S. Amburgy, 
Marvin. Amburgy, John F. Campbell, 
Robert V. Davis, Joseph B. Spradley, Gabriel 
E. Blechman, John H. Michener, L. D. Hancock, 
William H. ee Philip E. Pinney, John E. 
Mills, John E. Hal 

Glendora, Calif. : So N. Berry, Anthony H. New- 
ton, William R. Mann, Armand J. Picon, Wil- 


herson, 
ohnson, 
Bare, Carl H. 


liam A. McMahon, James E. Satley, Adjar 
Scott, Marion P aoe Earl M. oman, 
Lawrence T. Albert V. Shatzel 


Greystone Park, N. z, ., Hospital: Roy C. Poling, 
James E. Eicher, Harold W. Griest, Jr., Edward 
E. Freyenberger, William P. Swartzendruber, 
Norman D. Meyer, Paul 8S. Heatwole, Ray mond 


8S. Ediger. 

Gulfport, Miss., Public Health: Jonas J. C'xssen, 
Charles E. Schumacher, Joseph H. Lantz, David 
J. Johns, Lewis P. Hartman, Wesley D. Vth. 

Hagerstown, Md.: Dean A. Brown, Chariecs R. 
Thompson, Samuel A. Miller, Paul H. Ram- 
seyer, Winfield C. Burkholder, Russell E. Fisher, 
Warren I. McGuire, Robert E. Myers, Albert 
M. Miller, Sanford A. King, Raymond W. 
Fubrman. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Hospital: Paul W. Landis. 

Howard, R. I., Hospital: Donald E. Gunde, 
Andrew ye Paul Bollinger, Clarence W. 


Lapine, Oregon: John i. Gardner, George T. 


Laurel, Md., Training Behool: William A. Winslow. 

Lincoln, Nebr.: Lester M Cook, Calvin L. Wiens, 
Alvin J. Epp, Delmar R. Ginerich, Jefferson L. 
Johnson. 

Livermore, Calif.: Chester E. Bender, George W. 
Boyke, Dale A. Fahndrich, Kenneth W. Krehbiel, 
Lawrence Florencio. C. Valenzuela, 


W. Janzen, George G. 
Hickerson, Albert Ratzlaff, Raymond C. Schla- 
bach, Reuben J. Goering, Samuel J. Pauls, Ber- 
nard M. Hershberger, Kenneth O. Miller, 
Richard 8. Knaak, John L. Kliewer. 

Luray, Va.: Raymond Wittmer, Ralph S. Lehman, 
Alvin E. Hammaker, Maurice G. Frey, Warren 
E. Good, Irvin D. Knicely, Henry W. Swartzen- 
truber, Harry W. Reitz, Titus L. Sensenig, Merle 
R. Kelb, Harold H. Frey, Shirley A. Williams, 
Lee J. Sprunger, Raymond W. Hi . 

Lyons, N. J., Hospital: Willie E. Dyson, Harold 
Orlansky, Allen R. Neubauer, Fred O. Pack, 
Lonnie R. Wyant, Duane C. Wright, Joseph A. 
Novak, Jesse F. Little, Charles V. Shafer, Jr., 
Russell D. Shideler, Charles E. Roberson, Arnold 
J. Lueders, Beryl Stein, Walter D. Lemp. 

Macedonia, Ohio, Hospital: Ralph C. Layman. 

Mansfield, Conn., Hospital: Anthony Giordano, 
Russell H. Banks, Jr. 

Marion, Va., Hospital: 
R. Hollingsworth. 

Marlboro, N. J., Hospital: Walter R. Grundman, 
Leonard L. Lichti, Kenneth K. Kuhns, Daniel 
J. Ewy, Henry 8. Weber, Jr., Peter R. C. Clas- 
sen, Marvin M. Blesser, Roland L. — 
Stanley M. Roupp, Dayton D. Becke 

— Conn, Hospital: Joaquin J. " Fiorillo, 


Minersville, Calif.: Claude R. Shattuck, Albert FE. 
Taylor, Dale H. Hanson, William O. Everson, 
Arthur L. Boucher. 

Mt. Pleasant, Iowa: Reuben J. Schmidt. 

Newtown, Conn. : Stanley A. Leavey 

Norristown, Pa., Hospital: Richard P ‘Ester, Ezra 
R. Birky, Wayne O. Baldwin, Jacob M. Gine- 
rich, James Kne Edward H. Showalter. 

Norwich, Conn., Hospital: Milton E. Fike, David 

ise, Dean Hoefie, Sidney Aberman, 
James A. Joyce, Ailes D. Clark, Robert H. 
Felker, George F. Trombley. 


Arthur D. Boone, Evan 


August 2, 1946 
Philadelphia, Pa., (Bibarry): oe L. Shaw, 
Paul . Burd, Benjamin D. Q 
Powellsville, ~ Charies N. Hart, Samuel G 
Esh, Erwin 


Kuhns, 
Han M. Soham Harold W. Reed, 
“Burkhart, Paul E. Townsend, John H. 
TE ame Charles B. Shue, Mark E. nlinger, 
ford D. Elias 


Marvin H. Hollinger, Glen 
M. Landis, Ernest L. Hochste‘ler, Arnold L 
Springman, uel R. Cover, George E. Mar- 


tin, Tenniesen H. T. Diehl, Joh ; 
Puerto Rico: Hugh E. Hartzler, Jacob W. Martin, 


Melvin H. Lauver. 
Harold K. Dirke, Leon 


Raymond Dick, 

Skillman, N. J., Hospital: Harold V. Rusher. 
Spring City, Pa., Training School: Anthony 
Vastola. 
Staunton, Va., 
Joseph ‘ 
Yoder, John P 


Hospital: Norman H. 
Bollinger, Cletus Yoder, 
. Shirk, Noah = 


Teagus, 
Jacob J. 
Miller. 

ospi Sbert W. Gibson, 
Rolandis M. Poling, Stanley L. Martin, Eugene 
E. Flora. 
Union Grove, Wis., Hospital: Ivan Mullet, Noah 
Leinbach, Jr. 
Waseca, Minn.. Ag. Unit: John H. Sheller. 
Wellston, Mich. : John Howard, Samuel E. 
Parker, John 8. Horning, Budd Keen, Galard E. 
Fisher, Raymond L. Banaszak, ——. Wojna- 
rowski, Gerhard E. Smeiska, Forrest Dean, 
David L. Dean, Robert J. Poorman, vyohe N. 
Johnson, Philip E. Layman, John G. Wehrheim. 
Williamsburg, Va., Hospital: John . Scott, 
—": Myers, John H. Jones, Rudolph H. 
ischoff. 
Woodbine, N. J.: Edwin H. Arnold, David E. 
Kanagy, Harvey G. Musser, Isaac Sauder, Le- 

_land O, Weinbrenner, Sherwood E. Ristenbatt. 

Ypsilanti, Mich., Hospital: Stanley F. Hostetter. 
For lency ips: 

Ga‘lingburg, Tenn.: Bernard R. Sharp. 

Lapine, Oregon: Vaughn O. North. 

Livermore, Calif.: John S. Morgan. 

Powellsville, Md.: Peat Summy. 

For Physical Disability: 

Columbus, Ohio, Hospital: Carl E. Kime. 
For National Health, Safety and Interest: 

Sykesville, Md., Hospital : Iner W. Ritchie. 

ttendants: 


Cattle A 

Bowie, Md.: Donald E. Fry, Olin J. Mason, 
Harold A. Trumble. 

Greystone Park, N. J.: Melvin W. Buller, Richard 
N. Lehman, Walter Boehs. 

Hagerstown, Md.: Henry K. Gamber. 
Powellsville, Md.: Joseph J. Beachy, Charles L. 
Rhodes, Floyd C. Shank, Norvali P. Trumbo. 





Future CPS—(from page 1) 


The following closing dates have been de- 
termined for the base camps which will not 
be continued: Williamsport, Md., July 30; 
Denison, Iowa, Aug. 15; Hagerstown, Md., 
Aug. 30; Fort Collins, ’Colo., and Belton, 
Mont., Sept. 30; Big Flats, N. Y., sometime 
in August ; Glendora, Calif., and Miners- 
ville, Calif, end of fire season. 

The Mennonites, with approximately 609 
men under their administration by Nov. 1, 
1946, will continue with camps at 
Camino, Calif., and Powellsville, Md.; a 
relief unit at "Akron, Pa.; hospital units 


at Cleveland, Ohio; Livermore, Calif. ; 
Marlboro, N. J.; Norristown, Pa.; Staun- 
ton, Va.; and Roseburg, Ore. They wili 


have special projects at La Plata, Puerto 
Rico; Lincoln, Nebr.; Mulberry, Florida; 
and Gulfport, Miss. 

The Brethren, with approximately 151 
men under their administration by the 
same date, will have a base camp at Bowie, 
Md.; relief units at Dayton, Ohio; Mo- 
desto, Calif.; and New Windsor, Md.; and 
a special project at Castaner, Puerto Rico. 

The Government will have ‘approximately 
25 men in one base camp at Gatlinburg, 
Tenn. 

The number of discharges for the next 
few months will be approximately as fol- 
lows: August, 540; September, 330; Octo- 
ber, 350; November, 88; December, 96. 
During 1947 discharges each month will be 
progressively as follows from January on: 

60, 71, 56, 35, 38, 36, 30, 26, 25, 7, 6. 


Camp strength on Oct. 1, 1946 is expected 
to be approximately 1,563 and on October 
1 about 1,233 with a dip to approximately 
883 by Nov. 1. 
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World Newspaper 


World—An International Weekly is being 
aimed at an October publication date, its 
sponsors announced last week. 

The project will be an attempt to pub- 
lish a genuine world newspaper, without 
nationalistic or geographic viewpoint. “We 
hope to make world news interesting and 
intelligible,” the announcement said, “rather 
than presenting it in the current newspaper 
jigsaw puzzle.” 

Largely conceived, planned and executed 
by ex-CPS men and other COs, the enter- 
prise has already received about $3,000 in 
investments from CPS men alone, the 
statement revealed. 

The paper will run 12 to 16 pages of 
tabloid size newsprint each week, and will 
include pictures, maps and charts. Staff 
will consist of experienced newspapermen 
and foreign correspondents, largely drawn 
from CPS, while sponsors include the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee, Julien 
Cornell, Kermit Eby, Harold Fey, John 
Haynes Holmes and Felix Morley. 

Coincident with the announcement came 
an invitation to Reporrer readers to sub- 
scribe to the new publication from James 
Stanley, former editor of Tue Reporren. 

“Subscription rate is $2.50 a year,” he 
said, “but those interested may simply send 
in their names at this point and defer pay- 
ment until they have had a chance to ex- 
amine the first few issues.” 

Correspondenee should be directed to 
Stanley at 1236 11th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 





Keys Report— (from page 1) 

is particularly valuable because of the rec- 
ommendations he makes, based on his long 
experience and intimate knowledge of these 
men and their problems, for better handling 
in the future of these individuals whose 
consciences will not permit them to engage 
in war, but who are loyal to our country 
and desire to render to it and to humanity 
every contribution they can that does not 
wer bearing arms and engaging in war- 
are. 

Keys praised the men in the experiment, 
stating that “the CPS men assigned to this 
unit have made a very valuable contribu- 
tion to the nation and to general scientific 
knowledge. Many of the requirements of 
the subject work involved conditions which 
were disagreeable, tedious, painful, ex- 
hausting and even dangerous ... . the 
actual tasks were . . . such as would hardly 
be borne by any other group of men... 
there was throughout the highest coopera- 
tion between Staff and CPS personnel. 

“It is desired here to make special com- 
mendation to these men for their self- 
sacrifice, devotion to duty and whole- 
hearted participation in the research pro- 
gram. This work could not have been 
done without these men.” 

In his recommendations, Keys asserted 
that the value of “guinea pig” projects 
was so great that “definite provisions for 
similar operations in the future should be 
made at the earliest possible moment.” 

He urged provision for use of COs in 
research projects to be made part of the 
draft law; criticized restriction on the num- 
ber of men allotted to each project by 
arbitrary quota; suggested creation of a 
“suitable advisory body” to pass on new 
projects; urged that pay and dependency 
allowances be given the men and sharply 
criticized the government for shirking re- 
sponsibility, stating that “it would seem 
outrageous that the support of those who 


would cooperate in all but purely military 
demands should be turned over to private 
agencies,” — 

He criticized the Selective Service policy 
of requiring guinea pig projects to pay 
transportation costs of men entering and 
leaving the experiments when this was not 
required of agencies such as the Forest 
Service. He condemned the failure of Se- 
lective Service to supply clothing and called 
for “proper insurance provisions.” A de- 
tailed and accurate prospectus on the proj- 
ect should be used in recruiting volunteers, 
he stated. 


Statistics 


As of July 16, 1946 there were 2,237 men 
in Civilian Public Service. The number is 
expected to diminisli to less than 1,000 by 
October 1. In mid-July there were 1,282 
men in base camps and 955 in special proj- 





ects. 
The breakdown by administrative agency : 


Base Special 
Camp Projects Total 
Mennonite ........ 752 603 1,355 
Brethren .......... 119 259 378 
Government 411 67 478 
a 1 
Methodist ........ s 
Evangelical and Reformed 4 
Detached Service, Misc. 12 
pO Se ae ae 1 
Total number in CPS 2,237 


By Technical Agencies 
The summary by technical agencies is as 
follows: Soil Conservation, 651; Forest 
Service, 326; National Park Service, 212; 
and Bureau of Reclamation, 93. The total 
is 1,282. 


By Special Projects 

The distribution of assignees among the 
Special Projects is as follows: Mental hos- 
pitals, 389; dairy farms, 84; OS.R.D. and 
OS.G., 35; dairy testers, 50; ini 
schools, 31; agricultural experiment stations, 
44; Livermore Tuberculosis Hospital, 87; 
public health projects, 49; Puerto Rico 
Health Project, 14; administrative detached 
service, 27; food and clothing collection, 
84; Bowie, Md.. 36; general hospitals, 9: 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, 12; farm ad- 
ministrative detached service, 3; Hawaii, 1. 
The total is 955. 





CO Families—(from page 1) 


for various reasons found it difficult or 
impossible to live with relatives. They 
would find low rent dwellings in the camp 
vicinity, build cabins, erect tents, or live 
in er houses. The families often would 
eat at least one meal per day in the camp 
dining hall and would pay merely for the 
wholesale cost of the food. The meals were 
paid for as contributions and no records 
were kept of who paid and did not pay. 
The families would make use of laundry 
and bathing facilities in the camp as a 
substitute for lack of plumbing in their 
shacks in the woods. Although maintaining 
a pioneer existence, the families upheld a 
healthful standard of living in cooperative 
communities of their own creation in con- 
nection with the camps. The wives would 
often work in nearby cities, canneries, or on 
farms to bring in the small amount of cash 
needed to meet rent and food costs. They 
established their own cooperative nurseries 
to care for children. 


Small cash gifts from relatives and savings 
often permitted those mothers who could 
not obtain work or were needed at home, 
to maintain the family financially solvent 
near the camp. Often the money required 
for six months of living near camp would 
have been exhausted in one month of high 
cost living in the city. Also, employment 
opportunities in fruit picking and cannery 
work in rural areas could capitalized 
upon by the mothers who cooperated in 
care of children because of their common 
interest. Mothers of these families in their 
home communities would have been unable 
in many cases to have made enough money 
to pay household expenses and the cost of 
care of the children in a regular nursery. 

A consequence of the presence of families 
of the men in the vicinity of the camps 
was a steady improvement in public rela- 
t ons as the COs and their families became 
friends and neighbors of the permanent 
residents of the area. A result of partici- 
pation in the life of the camp by the 
families of the men was a change from a 
dominant masculine tone to a more normal 
community atmosphere. Wives were to be 
found playing the piano at chapel, taking 
parts in dramas, teaching classes or par- 
ticipating as students, and helping with 
various tasks around the camp. Children, 
usually of pre-school age, with toddlers 
predominating, nightly would find play- 
mates among the single men after the 
supper meal. 

Although most of the settlement of fam- 
ilies occurred around Brethren and Friends 
camps, some also were to be found near 
Mennonite camps. For the most part, 
Mennonite CPS men were encouraged to 
settle their families with relatives for the 
duration if they could not maintain their 
own homes. This proved much easier for 
the Mennonites who are largely from rural 
areas with many, commodious farm homes 
among their members, than for city COs 
who were accustomed to crowded homes 
and apartments. 

Following is an account written by a 
wife of a Mennonite assignee at the 
Powellsville, Md., camp which expresses the 
often repeated viewpoint of wives who 
followed their husbands to camp. It ap- 
peared in the Powellsville camp paper, 
The Dovetail, for April 1946. 

“Then there are those few very fortunate 
ones who are not compelled to stay at 
home, but can find employment closer to 
camp. Also, in that group are the wives 
who bring the child, or children along 
with her, and who may or may not work. 
I have the wonderful privilege of being in 
the latter group. Our Fittle boy appreciates 
this privilege too. There are three families 
of us who have rented a house not too far 
from camp, and we can see our husbands 
(and fathers) several times a week in ad- 
dition to the weekends and furloughs. 

“This eliminates those long, dreary eve- 
nings, bashfulness of children toward 
father, and waiting until carrier time only 
to find the letter did not come. Each 
family resumes equal responsibility in ex- 
penses, furnishings and household duties. 
We have found the people of the com- 
munity very friendly to us and we appre- 
ciate it very much, 

“We are of the opinion that there is no 
reason why anyone should not feel it best 
for families to be together as much as pos- 
sible as this is the way God ordained it. 
We are well pleased with our “set-up” under 
the circumstances and hope to be able to 
stay here until that highly anticipated day 
when we can get out of camp.” 





THE REPORTER 





Not so fortunate were many families 
who attempted to cope with insurmountable 
financial needs and turned to the churches 
for aid. Following are excerpts from appli- 
cations for help from the NSBRO. The 
NSBRO Dependency Council made pay- 
ments to dependents totaling an average 
sum of $50 monthly per family. 

In January 1946, a public welfare report 
stated as follows with reference to the fam- 
ily of a former social worker who had en- 
joyed an ample income in_ his: pre-CPS 
days: “Mrs. —— is living alone with her 
son. She is pregnant and expects to be 
confined early in April. .. . There are no 
relatives on either side of the family who 
can come into the home and give care; 
and due to the limited facilities, a one 
bedroom unit, it would be difficult to have 
anyone in the home providing they are 
available. .. . The savings on hand are not 
sufficient to provide an adequate income 
for the family for more than a few months. 

Wives were not the only dependents. A 
father wrote thus in requesting his son’s 
release so he could return to work an idle 
farm in a southern state. “I’m unable to 
work and have been in bed for a month 
with chronic bronchia. I’m 78 years old 
and have given my son to the government 
_... for almost three years. I’m asking 
for his discharge to come home to care 
for me and his mother as I need him 
badly.” 

Even though physical needs were met, 
serious psychological problems resulted fre- 
quently from an unhappy solution to the 
dependency problem. A _ welfare report 
states, “What problem there is in this situ- 
ation seems to arise out of the inability of 
Mrs. to accept first her parents dis- 
approval of her husband’s entering CPS, 
the ensuing necessity of her having to ac- 


cept a home from them under these con- 
ditions. 

Wives worked 
as revealed in this letter: “When my hus- 
band was drafted in July 1944, I went to 
work full time, having the children cared 
for days and doing my housework and 


against great handicaps 


caring for them alone nights. After six 
months, my energy was exhausted and I 
was advised to quit as I was in danger 
of the recurrence of tuberculosis. . . . We 
sold our home which we were buying... . 
when our savings were gone we were forecd 
to borrow two hundred dollars . . . . which 
must be paid back. It was again necessary 
to find work. The cheapest housing avail- 
able was two rooms on the second floor 
of an old house which has just one bath 
room which is on the first floor. Again 
my strength failed and I was forced to 
quit work. At the same time the woman 
with whom I left the children became 
crippled with arthritis and was unable to 
care for either her own children or mine.” 

Although these conditions and needs have 
continuously been presented to Congress by 
church, NSBRO and Selective Service rep- 
resentatives, no action has been taken. 
The present Congress, as well as the pre- 
vious Congress, ignored dependency legis- 
lation for COs. 


CO Notes 


Heifers which CPS men stationed at New 
Windsor have helped to get ready for ship- 
ment to Europe under auspices of the 
Brethren Heifer Project Committee will be 
featured in a forthcoming illustrated story 
by Life magazine. A total of 330 head 
shipped from Baltimore in mid-June were 
thoroughly photographed at New Windsor 





and will be portrayed in pictures taken at 
the animals’ destinations—the farms of 
needy Italian families. 

Signals Mixed 

The world-renowned New York Times 
prides itself on the accuracy as well as 
completeness of its news coverage. Its 
policy of exactness, however, didn’t avert 
the following slip in an article written in 
New York on the use of cattle attendants 
on UNRRA ships: 

“Through the Brethren Service Commit- 
tee, an organization of Mennonites in New 
Windsor, Md., thirty-two youths are being 
sought for each of the ships. Recruiting 
of the attendants is a part of the com- 
mittee’s welfare program, offering the youths 
ocean voyages and visits to foreign ports.” 
They get $150 a round trip. 

Coop-Community Directory 

Of value to CPS men wishing to settle 
in small or cooperative communities is a 
“Directory of Some Persons Planning to 
Live in Small Communities,” which has 
been published by Community Service, Inc., 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. It was edited by 
Jack Phillips, an ex-CPS man, and lists in 
addition a number of small communities 
which have some community interest and 
cooperation, and a list of new or planned 
communities, some of which are coopera- 
tive. The personnel listings contain data 
on ages, vocations, avocations, church in- 
terests and years lived in rural and urban 
areas. The cost of the Directory is fifty 
cents. 





Veterans’ Views 


The Veterans League of America, liberal 
organization of veterans of World War II, 
has issued a pamphlet stating the position 
of the group on peacetime conscription and 
the treatment of COs. 

The pamphlet urges its members to: 

“Oppose compulsory peacetime military 
training as a measure which will under- 
mine democracy and is militarily unsound 
in this era of the atomic bomb. Such 
training will succeed only in imposing mili- 
tarism upon the United States and in- 
evitably lead to a third World War. 

“Demand the release of conscientious ob- 
jectors from camps according to a program 
coordinated with the release of men from 
military service in order that they may 
be given equal treatment with enemy aliens 
and prisoners of war who have been or are 
now being released.” 


From the Papers 


The street interviewer for the New York 
Post obtained the following answers to the 
question: Now that the war is over, should 
President Truman grant amnesty to con- 
scientious objectors? The column appeared 
July 2, 1946: 

Answers: 

JOSEPH LA ROCCA, Foreman—I don’t 
believe he should. We still have a draft 
for the younger men. And if they are still 
capable of serving their country, and pos- 
sibly being killed for it, that group should 
be made to serve and do their part. 

MRS. SUE RASCO, Housewife—Not as 
long as we have a draft law. They can be 
useful in many ways. Their reason should 
be respected—but they can be placed in 
hospitals as orderlies or do conservation 
work in camps. 

JOHN MANGUSO, Electrician—I think 
he should. Those people live up to a teach- 








ing, and do the country no harm. And 
when you think of the phoneys who through 
influence, got out of serving their time, the 
CO’s deserve some consideration for their 
honesty. 

MRS. IRENE BJANES, Housewife—Yes. 
These men are useless in prison. They are 
not criminals. And in peacetime they 
should have the right to be out in the 
world making an honest contribution to the 
welfare of society. 

HAROLD BJANES, Engineer—Certainly 
he should. Though they did not do actual 
fighting—in their own way by submitting 
to experiments they helped the war effort 
along. Many of the findings from those 
pata saved many a combat man’s 
17e. 


CPS Directory 


Orders for the CPS Directory have now 

passed the 1500 mark with the total rising 
each day. Favorable comments of pur- 
chasers testify to the keen demand for the 
book on the part of CPS men. 
_ Discussed uses of the Directory include 
its utilization locally as a means of contact- 
ing all the COs in state and sectional areas 
for purposes of developing a strong, peace- 
time fellowship. Some observers believe 
that such “grass-roots” groups will even- 
tually unite to form a national organization 
of CPS alumni interested in furthering 
common objectives. 

Articles about the Directory in some 
church publications have stated that the 
book is ready for distribution. It has not 
yet been published and will not be avail- 
able for several weeks but prompt mailing 
of orders is urged to insure that enough 
will be printed to cover all requests. 








National Service Board for 
Religious Objectors 

P. O. Box 1636 

Washington 13, D. C. 


Please enter my order for ....... 
copies of the CPS Directory at a cost 
of fifty cents per copy. I am en- 
‘losing my remittance for the amount. 

















